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her believe that colonial possessions would benefit her. The growth of
her own population made her feel the need of them. The weak and
poorly governed regions of Formosa and Korea, only a little distance
from her coasts, gave her the desired opportunity for expansion. They
were not enough to satisfy her, however, and as Manchuria was the
nearest easily accessible region she rapidly became dominant there. The
next step was to attack China. Japan's hope was not only to gain control
of China's great coal and iron deposits, but also to establish herself as
the maker of most of the manufactured goods used in China. Other
nations were to be thrown out, China was to supply raw materials and
fuels, and Japan was to support millions of its people by manufacturing.

Japan's expansion is the result of a real need. Not more than one-
seventh of her territory can be cultivated; the rest is too mountainous.
That seventh, comprising only 21,000 square miles, supports 65 million
people, or more than 3,000 to the square mile. As the population increases
and the standard of living rises, the Japanese must have new means of
support.

Japan's Chinese Problem. It is hard for Westerners to judge Japan
fairly, and it is easy to criticize her for breaking treaties and oppressing
the Chinese. Without condoning these acts, however, it may be pointed
out that Japan's behavior is in harmony with the geographic environment.
Japan's expansion is curiously like that of England and the United States
except that it came at a later time when the standards of international
conduct had risen. Every nation that lives in a relatively stimulating
environment tends to expand at the expense of people in less stimulating
environments. In the long run, however, commercial penetration appears
to be more effective than military conquest and political control as a
method of expansion. By cultivating friendly relations a large and
profitable trade might be developed between Japan and China. In Japan
the geographical conditions cause manufacturing and commerce to be of
ever-increasing importance. In China the lower degree of initiative
among the people and the presence of great natural resources cause that
country to offer vast possibilities as a source of raw materials.

One of the greatest promoters of trade is geographical proximity.
Countries that are near together are likely to carry on a lively trade,
especially if one supplies food and raw materials and the other supplies
manufactured goods. France and Germany prove the power of geo-
graphical position, for, even though they are mutually hostile and differ
only a little in their products, French trade with Germany before the
first World War amounted to as much as the trade of France with all
her colonies. In the same way, in proportion to the population Canada
does several times as much business with the United States as with Great